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BIRDING IN FISHERS GLEN 40 YEARS AGO 

William G. Neff 


Continued from last month 

FISHERS GLEN TRIP - APRIL 26th & 27th1930 


Harold Fulcher, Norman Perry and myself left Brantford about 1:30 PM in Fulcher’s 
car and drove to the new Y.M.C.A. campsite, ’’Camp Ruddy”. Perry and I took a 
walk to the Glen going by the road and returning via the beach, while Fulcher 
straightened things up at camp, and did some fishing. When we arrived back at 
camp he had a dandy mess of trout frying, which really hit the spot, even if 
open season was still four days off! During the early evening Morton Eddy and 
Harold Buck arrived and we spent several hours playing cards discussing some 
of the rarer trees that occur in this area, such as Red Bud, Tulip Tree, Paw 
Paw, etc, finally hitting the hay around 2:00 AM. Eddy, Perry and I walked up 
the beach to Normandale, then across fields to the ’’Wood Duck” ponds. This 
year we were fortunate enough to add them to our list. It seems a shame that 
this beautiful and once common duck is now so scarce that to see one is an 
event. We were indeed fortunate to see five - a pair on the most westerly pond 
and two males and a female on the centre pond. These ponds are approximately 
half an acre in extent and are the head of a trout stream that empties into 
Lake Erie at ’’Camp Ruddy”, Going down the creek a short distance we struck 
south towards ’’Spooky Hollow”, then down the valley to the Glen. Then took 
the road to camp, arriving about 10:30 for breakfast, and were we hungry! 

However we decided to have breakfast and dinner combined, so satisfied ourselves 
with an egg sandwich and several cups of black coffee, Bucky and Fulcher then 
decided to try their luck and poach a few more trout, so we made dinner and 
started to pack up. When our poachers got back they had 21 trout between them, 
averaging 9 inches, which we cleaned and fried for dinner. After dinner we drove 
up to the Glen and loafed about till 4:30, then struck off for Brantford, 
arriving home about a quarter to seven. This was the best trip yet, although 
we missed Angus very much. He not only is a great nature-lover, but his keen 
wit and jovial manner is the life of any party. Buchanan was transferred from 
Brantford to Toronto Broadview Y.M.C.A. in the summer of 1929 and Norman Perry 
moved from Capreol to Brantford in his place. In all, 71 species were 
observed - the best yet. The season being more advanced and we going down 
later In the month probably accounted for it. 


FISHERS GLEN TRIP - APRIL 18th & 19th. 1931 

Norm Perry and myself took the 1:35 PM radial to Simcoe and hiked to ’’Camp 
Ruddy” via Port Ryerse and the lakeshore. The clay strip west of the Port 
was like soft putty this year. When we arrived at the camp we spent ten or 
fifteen minutes scraping clay off in order to find our boots. Perry had rubbed 
a blister on his left heel, which made him quite lame next morning. Although 
he must have felt miserable he was cheerful, and carried on with his share of 
the camp chores. Sunday morning vjq were up at the crack of dawn. At breakfast 
we decided not to come back to camp as this would give us more time at the 
Glen. Lunch made and the chores done, we locked up camp and struck off up the 
beach for the Glen. It wasn’t very long before Norm was in trouble with his 
foot. Consequently we had to curtail our hike. Fortunately the weather was 
fine and warm so that we could sit anywhere without discomfort. 1 left Perry 

Cont’d 6 . . 
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BIRDING IN FISHERS GLEN 40 YEARS AGO - Cont'd. 

there and walked up the Vdlley to "Spooky Hollow" and across to Normandale to 
see if the Bartramian Sandpipers had returned yet. Luck was with me, as I 
approached the pasture where they had been found the previous summer, I heard 
the male whistling a good five minutes before I saw him, I spent at least 
twenty minutes looking for his mate without success, however it was a new 
species for our list, and rather special, as the Bartramian Sandpiper is rather 
scarce in our part of the country. I came back to the Glen by "Spooky Hollow" 
oad. When I arrived Norm was watching a flock of Myrtle Warblers. This is 
rather early for them to arrive here, thus giving us two outstanding records 
for the trip. Although the day was still fairly young we felt we had better 
strike out for home due to Norm's foot. He was really hobbling now. By easy 
stages we made it to Vittoria and took a taxi to Siracoe just in time to catch 
the radial that landed us in Brantford at 7:12 PM. Apart from Perry's heel, 
which was quite raw when we arrived home, the trip was as pleasant as any. In 
all, 59 species of birds were observed. Let's hope Perry's misfortune is the 
first and last on these week-end trips. It is an interesting time of year, and 
time is all too short with mishaps. 


1931 was the last of the week-end trips to Fishers Glen. In August I was 
moved to Stratford and the rest of the group weren't sufficiently interested to 
carry on. During the six-year period that we made these April week-end trips 
we compiled a list of 94 species of birds, and what's more, very enjoyable 
companionship. It is really a pity it had to end. 


CHECK LIST OF BIRDS 

SEEN ON 

FISHERS 

GLEN 

TRIPS 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Holboell Grebe 




♦ 

X 



Horned Grebe 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pied-Billed Grebe 




. X 


X 

Common Loon 


X 

X 

X 



Great Black-Backed Gull 

• 

X 





Herring Gull 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ring-Billed Gull 


X 

X 



X 

Bonaparte Gull 




X 

X 


Common Tern 

X 


X 

X 


X 

American Merganser 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(Common Merganser) 

Jt & V 



f • / * * 




Red Breasted Merganser 


X 

> 

X 

X 


Hooded Merganser 



X 

• 



Mallard 


X 


X 

X 


Black Duck 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wood Duck 





X 


Ring Necked Duck 



X 




Lesser Scaup 




X 



Buffle Head 

X 


X 

* 

• 

• 

American Golden-eye 

X 


X 

X 

X 

.... » 

Old Squaw Duck 


X 

X 



t 
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CHECK LIST (Cont'd.) 

.1926 


American Scoter 
(Common Scoter) 

X 

White Winged Scoter 

X 

Canada Goose 

Great Blue Heron 

American Coot 

4 * * 

Greater Yellow-Legs 

Bartramian Sandpiper 
(Upland Plover) 

X 

Spotted Sandpiper 

X 

Kildeer 

X 

Ruffed Grouse 

Ring-Necked Pheasant 

X 

Mourning Dove 

Marsh Hawk 

X 

Sharp-Shinned Hawk 

X 

American Goshawk 

X 

Red-Tailed Hawk 

X 

Broad-Winged Hawk 

X 

Bald Eagle 

Sparrow Hawk 

X 

Belted Kingfisher 

X 

Hairy Woodpecker 

X 

Downy Woodpecker 

X 

Yellow-Bellied Sapsucker 
Red-Headed Woodpecker 

X 

Flicker 

(Yellow-Shafted Flicker) 

X 

Phoebe 

X 

Horned Lark 

X 

Blue Jay 

X 

American Crow 

Starling 

X 

Cowbird 

X 

Red-Winged Blackbird 

X 

Meadowlark 

X 

Rusty Blackbird 

X 

Bronzed Grackle 

(Common Grackle) 

X 

% 4 

Purple Finch 

. X 

American Crossbill 

X 

American Goldfinch 

X 

Pine Siskin 

X 

English Sparrow 

X 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

X 

X 





X 


X 


X 

<0 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 



X 







X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




X 

X 




X 

X 

X 




X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

' X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X • 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 




X 

X 

• X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

• 




X 


X 

• X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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CHECK LIST (Cont'd.) 


• 1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Vesper Sparrcw 


X 


X 

X . 

X 

Savannah Sparrow 


X 


X 

X 

X 

Grasshopper Sparrow 


X 


X 

X 

X 

White-Throated Sparrow 

X 

X 



X 

X 

Tree Sparrow 

X 



X 



Chipping Sparrow 

X 



X 

X 

X 

Field Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Slate-Coloured Junco 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Song Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Swamp Sparrow 

X 




. / 


Fox Sparrow 




X 


X 

Towhee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cardinal 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Indigo Bunting 





X 


Tree Sx^allow 

X 


X 


X 


Cedar Waxwing 


X 


X 

X 

X 

Black-and-white Warbler 


X 


X 



Ye 1 lot* Warbler 




X 



Black-Throated Blue Warbler 


X 


X 



Myrtle Warbler 


X 


X 

X 


Water Thrush 


X 


X 



Brown Thrasher 


X 

X 


X 


Winter Wren 

X 

X 


X 

X 


Brown Creeper 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-Breasted Nuthatch 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-Breasted Nuthatch 


X 



X 


Black-Capped Chickadee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hudsonian Chickadee 

X 






(Brox<m-Capped Chickadee) 







Golden-Crowned Kinglet 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ruby-Crowned Kinglet 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Veery 





X 


Hermit Thrush 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

American Robin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bluebird _ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TOTALS 

56 

59 

51 

62 

71 

59 


Aggregate total for six-year period - 94 species 

Editor's Note ; Nomenclature is from the 3rd edition of the A.O.U. Check List. 

Names in current use are included in parentheses. 
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ROCKS AND MINERALS 


M. Dunn 


Rocks and Minerals can become a fascinating hobby. In fact, the very ground 
we walk on is full of rocks and minerals; and if we take a moment to stop 
and look about us, we will find a rock or stone of interest or one which is a 
bit outstanding from the rest. Pick it up and examine it. Is it unusual in 
colour, shape, or content? Perhaps this will spur you on to look for another, 
and then to try to identify them, and then perhaps a study of rocks and 
minerals and before you know it, you're a "rockhound"! Collect, identify and 
label your specimens, and put them in firm, flat boxes to store until needed. 

i 

Minerals are the building stones of the earth’s crust. They are stony mixtures 
of one or more of the ninety-two relatively stable elements that man has found 
in the earth’s surface and its rocks. They have pretty definite formulas and 
the things that go into them are the same no matter where the mineral is found. 
In the scientist’s attempt to cover all possible variations, the definition of 
a mineral has become so complex that it sounds almost meaningless to the 
beginner. In general, a mineral is a naturally occurring inorganic element or 
compound with fairly definite physical properties and chemical composition. 

Rocks, on the other hand, can be defined as extensive mineral bodies, composed 
of one or more minerals in varying proportions. (These definitions are taken 
from "A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals, 11 by F. H. Pough, page 12.) If these 
definitions are a bit hard for the children, let's say, M a mineral is usually 
one element, while rocks are a combination of minerals 

According to "Rocks and Minerals", by Zim and Shaffer, there are about 1500 
mineral species. These in various combinations can make a great number of 
rocks, and the study of rocks very complicated, 

• I i * *• • j • : < • * • % 

n w « • v t i » , 1 • ' / » 

The study of minerals is called Mineralogy. The study of rocks is called 
Petrology. The study of the science of earth and its history is called Geology. 
Children who collect rocks today may become Geophysical engineers or Metallur¬ 
gists of tomorrow. With science and technology advancing as fast as it is 
today, the need of these scientists will be urgent. 

1 ] — i m 

^ ^ • %# < ♦. ./I * _i ’ { * r •. '; 1 L i I # • i . • i ^ 1 19 ' J 

"Canada's economic growth is in considerable part based on vast mineral 
resources which are being efficiently developed. They can also take pride in 
the fact that only the United States and the Soviet Union have greater mineral 
industries and, in terms of per capita mineral output, Canada leads in 
diversified mineral production. Canada hs had an important role in the world 
mineral supply in the past 100 years; it will have a much more important role 
in the future in helping to meet the mineral requirements associated with the 
rising living standards of a fast-growing world population." This is taken from 
"Mines and Minerals", reprinted from the official handbook of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

/.’I.*. t ' • • 

It is impossible to name a major industry which is not directly or indirectly 
dependent upon rocks and minerals. Mineral resources are extremely important, 
and the increased use of them is a direct measure of progress. New uses for 
minerals open technological vistas. Uranium minerals, once oddities, are now a 
source of energy. 

Let's make a rock and mineral collection. This is one of the best ways to 
study rocks and minerals. First we'll try to identify them. Then we*11 

Cont'd . , , 
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ROCKS AMD MINERALS (Cont'd.) 

classify them. Classification goes one step beyond identification. It shows 
us the relationship between rocks and minerals. This lends interest to our 
collection because first we make a miscellaneous collection, then classify 
them and make collections of related rocks. Rocks are like families. Some are 
very simple, some very complex. For instance, in the group of minerals called 
Silicates we find about half of all the known minerals - the Quartz family, 
the Feldspars, the Feldspathoids, Sodalites, etc., also the Micas, Amphiboles, 
etc. In fact, we'll need a good book on rocks and minerals to help us classify 
them. If we go further, say, the Quartz family, we find Rock crystal, rose 
quartz, smoky quartz, agate, Chalcedony, flint, amethyst, opal, jasper, onyx, 
carnelian, sard, and bloodstone. In the Mica family we find Biotite, muscovite, 
phlogopite, lepidolite. In the Feldspar family we find Orthoclase, Microcline, 
and Plagioclase. If we wish to classify further, under Plagioclase Feldspars, 
we will find Albite, Oligoclase, Andesine, Ladradorite, Bytownite, Anerthite. 

Classification : 

»• > 'r j J .* • c j • v ) » , • . : i : ft. 

A. Minerals ' * • • 

1. Metallic Minerals: (Iron, aluminum, uranium, gold, silver, etc.) 

2. Non-metallic Minerals: (Calclte, gypsum, quartz, graphite, etc.) 

3. Gem Minerals: 

a. Precious: Diamond, emerald, ruby, sapphire (true gems) 

b. Semi-precious: (other gems and ornamental stones) garnet, 

tourmaline, spinel, opal, onyx, jade, moonstone, amazonite, 
turquoise, amethyst, etc. i : 

• ‘ *a v • ' • r.f. hj> * * 1 ‘ • " * (0 J 1 . 'IV' ’• , ’ < O 

B. Rocks 

1, Rock-forming minerals - minerals of major importance in forming 

the earth's crust: Micas, feldspars, amphiboles, pyroxenes, 
quartz, talc, dolomite, calcite, gypsum, etc. 

2, Igneous rocks - rocks formed from lava: Granite, basalt, obsidian, 

pumice, scoria, pegmatite, etc. 

3, Sedimentary rocks - rocks formed from granular material from 

weathered surfaces of igneous and metamorphic rocks, or precipi-, 
tated from water as limestone, or accumulated plant or animal 
remains compacted and altered and solidified, beach sand, gravel, 
clay, sandstone, quartz conflomerate, shale, limestone, coal, 
coral, etc. f < 

4, Metamorphic rocks - (changed) Originally either igneous or sedi¬ 

mentary rocks, but altered by heat, pressure or both, until they 
no longer resemble the original rock; Gneiss, schist, quartzite, 
slate, marble, serpentine, soapstone, etc. 

' t . ' | ■ *\. ' ... 

COLLECTING: ■ • 1 !•••■' 

, i . r '' ' . . r -‘'ly-.a'imj i .-’nlvii ' .• 

1. Where to go: Anywhere, roadsides, creeks and gullies, gravel pits, 

old mine sites, outcrops, beach. Rocks are all around us. A 
roadcut is x^here the rock is blasted away to make a nex? road, 
exposing rocky walls. A working mine will sometimes give permission 
to hunt on the dumps and here you will find fresh clean samples. 

Ask local collectors for places to hunt or for pieces to trade. 

2. Equipment: basket or cloth bag, hammer, chisel, paper to xorap specimens, 

pencil, band aids, magnet. , . 

3. Wear: slacks and sweater, sturdy shoes, hat, gloves. 

4. Care of samples; wrap in paper, write name, location found, date of , 

find and by xxrhora. : • • r- Cont'd . .. . 
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ROCKS AND MINERALS (Coned.) 

5. Size of samples: thumbnail size, size of an egg, or large pieces for 

display. Crystals are attractive in a part of the basic rock. 

6, Identification: by books, or by those in group who know them. 

7. Storing and display: display boxes, display cases, or shelves, 

8, Take only few samples of a kind. Leave some for others. . Rocks are 

heavy . Do not take more than you actually need. Careless collectors 
often spoil fine material. When you go collecting remember to be 
considerate of others. 


How to identify 

j ' i j ’ , . •. i 1 , ‘ 

Every mineral has certain characteristics by which it can be recognized. 
Mica splits into paper thin sheets that are flexible. Quartz has a glassy 
appearance and is very hard. Gypsum is so soft it can be dug with a finger 
nail. Galena is very heavy, has a metallic look and breaks into cubelike 
pieces. 


1. Colour: Emerald green, sulphur .yellow, etc. , 

2. Luster: Metallic, resinous, greasy, pearly,silky, shining, glistening, 

dull, etc. 

3. Hardness (Moh's Scale): 1. Talc, 2. Gypsum, 3. Calcite, 4, Fluorite, 

5. Apatite, 6. Feldspar, 7. Quartz, 8. Topaz, 9. Corundum, 

10. Diamond. , , : . , . . r . 

4. Specific Gravity: The weight of a substance in relation to the weight 

of the same volume of water. 

* * * 1 ’ • * 4 . * * ) S * ' * » ' * % 

5. Streak , .... 

6. Fracture: Conchoidal, even, uneven, hackly 

7. Cleavage: The break of a mineral to show smooth, flat surface planes 

which look as if polished, 

8. Tenacity: Resistance of particles .of mineral to being separated. 

9. Translucency . . 

10, Fluorescence or phosphorescence. , , 

11, Chemical tests (very accurate) 

12, Other phenomena , , 

t . : * /ft '.<■(, '*! '.{ \ l •'j t: . 1 

COLLECTIONS 


1 8 General: various rocks and minerals with identification 
2 9 Scientific: various collections to illustrate scientific data - 
fracture, luster, cleavage, etc*,. .. 

3. Collections of families: Silicas, Metallic Minerals, Crystals, etc. 

4. Fluorescent rocks , t 

• » * i 

5. Interesting shapes or colour designs for display. 

6. Large pieces for ornamental display . 

7. Crystal collections or gem collections , 

8. Beach pebbles . .. . . ; r . : , ... 

9. Sand collections 

10, Fossils > *■ ■ • v . ■ • i . . , 

.... 

* . • i J ' * 1 * • . . • J 1 .. ; 

Canada is kind to rock collectors. Do not misuse this privilege and you will 
have many happy years to rock hunt. 



(Reprinted 


from Oshawa Outdoor Club "Nature Trails", 
October, 1968 issue) 
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CROWS 


W.A.T. Gilraour 

. - , f 

0 > * * . » 1 ’ » 1 # I * • 4 

. . • 1 

Most of us have seen or heard the crows which roost in the trees along the 
escarpment face during winter nights. They come from all directions about dusk 
and leave about dawn. During the afternoon, if one is out in the country, you 
are likely to see them in more or less large groups milling about a field - and 
eventually moving off toward the roosting area below the Henderson General 
Hospital. 

During the winter of 1967-68 I tried to find out what numbers were involved and 
where they came from. The biggest flight comes in from the south, falling over 
the brow with a wonderful display of aerial acrobatics. Standing at the brow, 

I once estimated 2700 birds (1500 plus in one fifteen-minute period). Another 
time I counted 1400 passing over East 36th Street and 11th Avenue (over 1000 in 
one fifteen-minute period). The next largest group comes from the East out of 
the Red Hill Creek area and beyond. Standing at the brow at Gage Avenue I have 
counted up to 900 going west along the escarpment. Another flight collects at 
Carrol's Point on the ice, coming from Waterdown and Burlington and ending up 
with some 300 birds by the time they set off for the roost. A similar number 
comes from the south-west, starting from as far away as Middleport on the Grand 
River. 

,ttufcfur roJ ..noT .<> . .Ts:.tip A «7".q .3 

If we assume that the individuals feed in the same neighbourhood each day, we 
should be able to add all the above figures to arrive at the total roosting 
numbers. This would indicate 4200 as a grand total and until someone provides 
an electronic counting device for a more accurate count that should be a pretty 
good estimate. Anyway, by the time the next count is made there will, undoubtedly, 
be more. ' '' ■ - ‘ • ’ 

* JL ' V« ■ 

Departing in the morning the birds seem to disperse quickly into small groups* 

I have never been able to see any massed flights, as in the evening, after they 
get a mile or so from the roost* 

i « i* « • • « 

% ^ ' * • m 

It would be of interest if someone living near the roosting area would write to 
the Wood Duck and let us know when the birds start to roost in this area in the 
fall and when they stop in the spring. Who will it be? The address is 

Box 384, Hamilton, Ont* 


BIRDS HEAR SIREN CALL 

. ’ ‘ 7 ‘1 ' * • ' ; 

^ f ‘ • * 

Dudley, England - (UPI) - Two South American macaws are in love with a crane. 

The crane does not love the birds. It lifts freight in a British Railways depot 
near the birds' zoo cage. 

' •*' Oj J f i l J • » 

I 

The zoo manager, Cyril Grade, said that every time the siren on the crane sounds, 
the feathery Latin lovers mistake it for the song of love, a mating call. 

V . • ' (7 ‘ t f jl >n "V ' . » **, • f r» * i ' * • i' 

The macaws are "emotionally disturbed", Grace said. "I don't know what it is 
in this siren that sets the birds off, but whenever it sounds the macaws start 
calling back," the zoo manager said. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 

> ■ ^ • • f • '.*•*,« ,*T« ** , > •*'*’! ' 1 

• • 

The next meeting of the Club will be held at 

I . • ’ 4 ■ ' 

8:00 PM, Monday, March 10th, at the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. We are fortunate in having John Giles present his new series of slides 

e • ; . i* r j . j C . r _ •, 

‘ V * * "t ; m \ » * > * > • 4 v ♦, . 1 * j \ i r * , . . ‘ .1 

"Nature As I See It" > 

i . ' r ; ; ' i “,/ • 9:';t w OC') » :o>; {'> r: t. - . 

depicting members of the plant and animal kingdon, from the lowest to the highest. 
If you enjoy excellent slides and a good speaker, this meeting is a MUST. 


FIELD TRIP 

Sunday, March 23rd - WORKSHOP TRIP TO SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY. Volunteers are 

needed to mark and clear trails for the coming season. 
Bring saws, axes, pruning-shears, Let's have a record 
turn-out this year. Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennell & 
James Sts., at 9:00 AM. > . . 

Leader: Bert MacLaren - phone 389-6555. 

‘ • * * , » , 

«•» • I | * ( 4 

AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 

The next Audubon Wildlife Film will be shown Wednesday, March 26th, at 8:00 PM, 
at Scott Park Secondary School, 1055 King St, E., Hamilton, 

. > * J ' /•> •* < v ■' ! ' . rf •>*". : * . j V • ... .. • t 

C. P. (Chess) Lyons presents, "This Earth, This Realm, This England". In a 
colourful panorama of the countryside of England and Wales, naturalist Chess 
Lyons explores the chalk and turf downs of Sussex and Kent, the heathlands of 
Dartmoor and Exmoor, Peter Scott's Slimbridge, to see the largest and most 
varied collection of waterfowl in the world, Ramsey Island, and famed Fame 
Islands rich with nesting birds. A treat for those with an urge to travel. 


JUNIOR CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The March meeting will be held at 7:00 PM on Monday, March 10th, at the 
Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens. The subject will be 

i i : - I •. ••f.i!" »T [i • •. ' .. O ,i: v re. jv. > . ‘ <> ‘ ’■ 

. . ; "The How and Why of Nature Photography" 

Outings will be held on Saturday, March 8th, and Saturday, March 22nd at 
12:30 PM. Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. The last hike was enjoyed by all and stirred up two muskrats and a 
Kingfisher amongst other things. 

\ i • ’ ‘ .. *• i f ■ • ■» •. ' . i 
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THE BEGINNING 

r* * i • * ■ i . • • • . ' . « • . * 

• • . • . 

Conservation begins when a man first realizes there will be a tomorrow, 
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Saskatchewan Natural History Society 
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REPORT ON NATURALISTS' CLUB MEETING 
Wednesday, January 15, 1969 

V 1 \ 1 1 * • \ I | *, I \ 1 . \ * I 

R. C„ Doering 

* ' f • . * \1 $n > I- : *•*"' art * In * v *.* • j. */ . ' •' r ; : 1 

Another crowd of over 125 interested persons heard Dr. Donald Gunn speak on a 
visit to Sable Island, illustrated by some outstanding colour slides taken 
during the visit. Dr. Gunn’s wife, Joan, handled the projector and assisted in 
the photography and sound recording at the time of the visit. 

In reviewing the history of the island, Dr. Gunn said that in 1780 some fifty 
French convicts wrre left on Sable Island and after five years only ten were 
left, these being returned to France and given pardon. 

Sable Island, which is twenty miles long and one mile wide, maximum, has moved 
22 miles to the west during the past two or three hundred years, and had its 
first lighthouse placed there in 1860. 

Of the 85 varieties of birds seen during their visit, the Ipswich Sparrow was 
perhaps the most outstanding, and they were able to secure recordings of the 
song which Dr. Gunn believes to be the only ones in existence, and which are 
being sent to the Cornell Ornithological library. Of the many unusual 
recorded sounds which the audience heard, one was the voice of a pre-born 
Black-Backed Gull as it was pecking its way out of the egg, twenty-four hours 
before being hatched. 

Dr. Gunn was introduced by Bob Bateman, and thanked by Bill Gilmour. 

\ 1. J*(JT; ' i J} i V t ’ l ' * ' 1 J i•. x,r .* r 

George Gee, a member of the Ontario Archeological Society, and Jim Anderson had 
a display of Indian Artifacts which have been collected from our local area 
during the past ten years and which attracted a great deal of attention. 


' ' ’ ■ * I 4 t I ( • t ) 

MARCH BIRDING IN THE HAMILTON AREA 


John B. Miles 

March sees the first noticeable influx of.Spring migrants. 

The first warm days of March that bring on thaX'Jing conditions usually bring 
Pintails and Canada Geese. Not far behind are Whistling Swans. Between the 
20th and 25th, Green-Winged Teal and Blue-Winged Teal, Shovellers, American 
Widgeon and Wood Ducks have usually arrived at the Dundas Hydro Station. 

Kildeers and Woodcock are usually back by the 25th of the month in appropriate 
habitats. The Crow roost on the mountainside shows an increase in late February, 
and by mid-March several thousand Crows are apt to be roosting here each night. 

The first Robins are apt to arrive in the sheltered locations in the Sulphur 
Springs area by the end of February, but the city-dwellers are not usually 
back until around the 20th of the month. 

A trip along the east bank of Spencer Creek from Highway 102 to the Desjardins 
Canal, and east along the canal to the end of the willows, in late March can be 
quite productive. As you enter the woods, the Song Sparrows announce their 

Cont’d . . . 
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MARCH BIRDING (Cont 1 d.) 

return x?ith their song. Broxm Creepers are also singing. Hooded Mergansers 
sx*im and dive in the canal unconcerned by the flights of Whistling Swans 
twinging north-x^est. In the willow-tops Tree Swallows txoltter over the rattle 
of the Kingfishers. 

Looking up to see the ovmer of the soft "puree" call of the Bluebird, one is 
more likely to see a group of Turkey Vultures at tree-top level moving north, 

i 

As night arrives, stay a little later and watch the Blackbirds flock into the 
marsh to roost. At 3:00 PM a Blackbird is hard to find - by 6;00 PM several 
thousand are likely to be sitting in the trees near Bull’s Point ready to 
settle into the marsh grasses for the night. 


URGENT 1 URGENT 1 URGENT I 


According to the latest reports damage at Spooky Hollow Sanctuary has been 
quite extensive this year. Unlike the Short Hills Sanctuary, Spooky is not 
maintained as a wilderness area, and in order that members may gain the maxi¬ 
mum benefit from it it is necessary that trails be marked and cleared of 
debris. 

* 

* -i 

Therefore we urge you to make your services available on the annual clean-up 
workshop on Sunday, March 23rd. Chain saws are badly needed for heavy xtfork 
as well as axes and hand saws. Pruning shears are required and many hands to 
do the lighter work of trail marking and general pick-up. A large work crew 
will enable us to complete the work early and allow time for relaxation. 

For further information, please contact the leader, Dr. R. McLaren, 389-6555. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to February 23^ 1969 - $7 


Canada Goose 

Feh. 

2 

2 La Salle Park 

Robert H. Curry 

White-w. Scoter 

Feb. 

23 

1 Lake at Brant Inn 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Hooded Merganser 

Feb. 

1 

1 Lake at Apoleby Line 

George W. North 

Red-br. Merganser 

Feb. 

1 

1 Lake at Guelph Line 

ii ii 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Feb . 

9. 

1 Ancaster 

A. Epp, A. Wormington 

Red-shouldered Hawk Feb. 

13 

1 King’s Forest 

H. Frania, G. Rousseau 

Bald Eagle 

Feb. 

15 

1 Imm. Woodland Cemetery 

A. Gillie 

Feb. 

16 

11 Dundas Marsh 

Wormington, A.V. Mason 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

31 

1 N. shore Dundas Marsh Gary Rousseau 

Peregrine Falcon 

Feb. 

21 

1 Copetown 

Wm. A. T. Gilmour 

Great Horned Owl 

Feb. 

18 

N Sulphur Springs 

W. A. T. Gilmour 

Barred Owl 

Feb. 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Long-eared Owl 

Feb. 

13 

18 King's Forest 

Gary Rousseau 

Saw-whet Owl 

Feb. 

8 

1 Sulphur Springs 

A. Epp, G. North 

Belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

25 

1 Van Wagner’s beach 

F. Wenzel, J. Woodcock 

Pileated Wccdpkr. 

Feb. 

8 

1 Sujhphur Springs 

A. Epp, G. North 

Horned Lark 

Jan. 

24 

8 Southcote 

R. Westmcre, G. Ncrth 

Tufted Titmouse 

Feb. 

2 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

• 

Feb. 

2 

2 Rosemary L., Ancaster James A. N. Dcwall 

•winter "Wren 

Feb . 

7 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Robin 

Feb. 

9 

5 Sulphur Springs 

A. Epp, G. North 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 

26 

1 Sulphur Springs 

R. Westmcre, G. North 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jan. 

26 

35 Sulphur Springs 

R. Curry, R. Westmcre 

Northern Shrike 

Feb. 

2 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Ch. Wood, L. Hamilton 

Rusty Blackbird 

Feb. 

9 

A W end Dundas Marsh 

John B. Miles 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

29 

1 N.’shore Dundas Marsh Gary Rousseau 


Feb. 

8 

4 Westdale 

Alf. Epp 

Evening Grosbeak 

Feb. 

9 

6 Ancaster 

Alf. Epp, G. North 

Purple Finch 

Feb. 

2 

8 Ancaster 

t! It II 

Pine Grosbeak 

Feb. 

8 

20 Ancaster 

II II II 

Hoary Redpoll 

Feb. 

2 

1 Sulphur Springs 

James A. N. Dowall 


Feb. 

8 

1 Jerseyville Road 

Robert Curry 


Feb . 

9 

1 Sulphur Springs 

G. North, A. Epp 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Jan. 

1 

1 Hostein Dr, Ancaster Kira Sibakin 

Oregon Juncc 

Jan. 

26 

2 Fiddler’s Green Rd. 

R. Westmcre, G. Ncrth 

Harris’ Sparrow 

Feb. 

13 

1 King’s Forest 

H. Frania, G. Rousseau 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

29 

3 Dundas Marsh 

Rousseau, Wormington 


Other commoner species observed in January within a 25-mile radius of York and 
Dundurn Sts. are as follows; Mallard, Black Duck, Greater Scaup, Common 
Goldeneye, bufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Rough- 
legged Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasant, Great r>lack-backed Gull, 
Herring Gull, Great Horned Owl, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy woodpecker, Blue Jay, 
Common Crow, nlack-capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, 
Robin, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, Evening 
Grosbeak, Common Redpoll, American Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, Tree 
Sparrow and Song Sparrow. 

Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 

249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton 12, Ont., or phone 522-6082. 
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